CONCLUSION

that of the people of the west and centre, their liveliness of wit,
ready eloquence, and elegance arc combined with a subtle faculty
of psychological observation, tingccl with scepticism, which, as
early as the end of the Middle Ages, gave them a special aptitude
for administration.

From the thirteenth century onward, political unity was
achieved by the union under a single prince, the king of France,
not only of almost all the provinces of the kingdom, but of foreign
lands lying outside it, beyond the Rhone, Saone, and Mcuse,
almost all of which, from the Mediterranean to the North Sea,
spoke French. All the lands that entered into the immediate
domain of the king, whatever their origin, went to make up the
territory of France as it was in the eighteenth century.

Political unity became consolidated during the fourteenth and
fifteenth centuries by the creation of new forces at the king's
disposal: the royal standing army, permanent royal taxation, the
State assemblies summoned by the king, the king's courts of law,
and the royal ordinances. But, though the king's power knew no
further limits, it was still a personal sway; its real power depended
upon the personal character of the prince and grew weaker so
soon as he became incapable of command.

Among the mass of the 'burgesses9, in the original sense of the
word, there took shape during the fifteenth century a privileged
class which alone preserves in France the name of the 'bourgeoisie',
made up of those professions that do not require manual labour,
This bourgeoisie of a thoroughly French character amassed wealth
through trade; it rose in social consideration through exercising
the municipal authority, and still more through entering the pro-
fession of legal officials in the service of the king, or auxiliaries
in the royal system of justice, as advocates, procurators, and clerks,
It formed a new class intermediate between the nobility and the
humbler classes of the towns and consisting of shopkeepers, arti-
sans, and subordinate employees,, and it came to have a growing
share in the control of public affairs.

During the sixteenth century two intellectual movements of
foreign origin spread through France. The Renaissance, of Italian
origin, introduced into the arts a habit of imitating Italy which
distorted the native tradition and created erudite arts accessible
to an aristocracy alone and foreign to the mass of the nation,
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